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A Statistical view of the Commerce of the United States 
of America ; its connection with agriculture and manu- 
factures, and an account of the publick debt, revenues, 
and expenditures of the United Stales. With a brief 
review of the trade, agriculture, and manufactures of the 
Colonies, previous to their Independence. Accompani- 
ed with tables illustrative of the principles and objects 
of the work. By Timothy Pitkin, a member of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, from the 
State of Connecticut. Hartford, printed by Charles 
Hosmer, pp. 427, Svo. 

There is little in the early periods of the existence of any 
nation, to reward research into its history. All the move- 
ments of society, in its first stages, are so entirely regu- 
lated by temporary and local considerations, its energies 
are necessarily so weak, and its spheres of action so cir- 
cumscribed, that the causes of its progress are, for the 
most part, to be ascribed to the qualities, which " distin- 
guish particular individuals, rather than to those of a mor« 
general and permanent character. Men must advance far 
beyond the state of huntsmen and fishermen and shepherds, 
before the general results of their civil condition become 
objects of useful inquiry and analysis. After property be- 
gins to accumulate, and wealth to be concentrated in the 
hands, comparatively of a few ; after the course of a socie- 
ty is shaped less by the activity of particular individuals, 
than by the mass of intellectual, moral, and physical powers, 
which time and circumstances have placed under the con- 
trol of its rulers, then it is important that facts relative to 
the civil condition of a people, should be known and be 
collected and generalized ; that this knowledge should be 
extended and that means should be afforded for the calcu- 
lation of the force of the nation, and a general understand- 
ing diffused concerning the particulars, upon which its. 
strength depends. 
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Truths of this kind are applicable to the people of the 
United States, as they have'been to every other. Ante- 
cedent to our revolution, the Colonies had grown rich and 
great. This had been effected, however, almost wholly by 
the opportunity which (he extent and unoccupied condi- 
tion of the soil afforded to individual enterprise and exer- 
tion. Little, if any, of those riches and that greatness, 
is attributable to the arrangements of the society ; still 
less to any general principle of policy, or economies, 
which any of the master spirits of the state had devised 
and put into operation, for the express purpose of improv- 
ing its condition. 

The effect of the revolution, was to create something like 
a general will by (he universal impulse, which that event, 
in its course and completion communicated. Under the 
first confederation, attempts were made to give substance 
and efficiency to the exertions of the nation. These fail- 
ing, and a general condition of the necessity of more vi- 
gour in the national government, being produced, prepared 
the way for the adoption of the federal constitution ; under 
the auspices of which, we seem advancing, if we have 
not already attained to a state in which a knowledge of 
our civil condition will be something more than the gratifi- 
cation of mere curiosity. The internal proportions of 
power and of influence, which the component parts of the 
nation have a right to claim, and which they ought to vindi- 
cate, as well as the relative weight and importance of the 
whole nation, compared with those of cotemporaneous ex- 
ternal states and empires, are only to be ascertained by a 
knowledge of the facts belonging to the condition of our 
society. These, therefore, are to be sought, and ought to 
be studied by all who aspire to regulate, or improve the 
state of the nation ; and even by all who would judge 
rightly of their duties as citizens, and who are conscien- 
tiously scrupulous, even in private life, of so casting their 
influence into the scale of parlies, as best to promote the 
general happiness and prosperity. 

It may, however 1 , be doubted, if the United States have 
yet arrived at that stage of national existence, in which a 
great degree of practical advantage can justly be expected 
from statistical knowledge, in whatever degree it may be 
minute, or accurate. And it is certain, that there are cir- 
cumstances in the condition of our country, which will be 
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likely, for a long lime, (o put at fault all calculations found- 
ed on those common facts and data, from which the politi- 
cians of Europe reason and conclude concerning the fates 
of the nations of their own hemisphere. Among these, 
may be enumerated the unparalleled freedom of our Con- 
stitutions, which leaves so narrow a sphere for the opera- 
tions of general regulations, and so wide an one for the ca- 
price and talent of individuals ; the unexampled influx of 
foreigners into our country, and the efflux of our own popu- 
lation into the new lands of the west ; and, in general, the 
want of fixity of national character, the result of these and 
other causes, both moral and territorial. History, in the 
long course of its annals, presents no nation, which in the 
early periods of its existence can be compared lo the Unit- 
ed States, in the points of greatness, complexity, and num- 
ber of its relations. In a current of affairs, such as that in 
which this country is involved, rapid, powerful, accumu- 
lated in the mass, and uncertain in the direction of its 
waters, it is scarcely possible for the mind to fix upon any 
data on which to rest as the ground of policy or just calcu- 
lation. Before the work of reason is completed, all the 
foundations are changed ; the land is gone from under us, 
and new points emerge to view, destined in their turn, also, 
to disappear and to deceive those who put confidence in 
their permanency. 

Reflections of this kind, however just, ought not to make 
us neglect, or prize at a mean rate, a knowledge of such 
general facts, relative to our condition, as we are enabled, 
in so shifting a scene of things, to attain. All knowledge 
is desirable. And that which makes us acquainted with the 
general relations subsisting in our country had many claims 
of interest, and gives some promise of utility ; notwith- 
standing, in this respect, it is necessarily less than what 
wouid result from similar labours, in a state of society 
more advanced and less fluctuating than that which at 
present exists in our country. 

Political Arithmetick is an art daily growing more impor- 
tant in the United States. It may be hoped, tb'at in pro- 
portion as men approximate towards certainty in their judg- 
ments concerning the facts which indicate the condition 
of the nation, parties will be likely to draw nearer to each 
other in their plans of policy ; that principles, in their na- 
ture coherent and uniform, will be laid at the foundation 
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of every system of administration, and thus render ibem 
less liable (o be shaken by the changes, or by any of (hose 
Other alterations in the character of rulers, to which re- 
publicks are so proverbially subject. 

To aid in advancing towards the attainment of this cer- 
tainty, the work of Mr. Pitkin . is eminently calculated. 
The opportunities he has enjoyed for prosecuting this un- 
dertaking with success, have been great, and he is well 
qualified both by bis talents and turn of mind for the pur- 
pose. The requisites for such a work, are industry, accu- 
racy, fidelity, a discriminating intellect, and a love of re- 
search into the details of business ; not to be disgusted by 
what is dry, and not to be deterred by what is difficult. 
AH these qualifications, besides others of a different, and, 
in vulgar estimation, of a higher, but, for a work of this na- 
ture, of a less essential character, it is manifest, from the 
evidence this volume contains, that Mr. Pitkin possesses, 
in a very distinguished degree. Our country has never 
yet produced a work, more indicative of extensive, accu- 
rate, and laborious research. It is a manual of political 
knowledge relative to our country, which every statesman 
and man of general science ought to have in his library ; on 
the subjects on which it treats, its authority is complete. 
Every thing it contains is practical information. Nothing 
is yielded to theory. Nothing is added for the sake of dis- 
play. A book of tables and figures and arithmetical re- 
sults may not meet, on its first entrance into the world, any 
noisy or vivid marks of general approbation. It will, how- 
ever, work its way, not only into the closets of the curious, 
but to the desks of men of business, and secure for itself a 
well earned, because a laborious and useful fame, both with 
its cotemporaries, and with posterity. 

Antecedent to the publication of this volume, there ex- 
isted but one formal work on the subject of American sta- 
tisticks. " Econoiuica, or a Statistical Manual for the United 
States," published in 1806, by Samuel Blodget, junior. 
This work contained some facts useful to be collected, and 
many calculations and reasonings, having a tendency to ex- 
cite interest and attention to the subject. It was not, how- 
ever, written in a style suited to acquire popularity, either 
for itself or its subject, nor published under circumstances 
of a nature to attract publick confidence. It was, therefore, 
oftener consulted than quoted, and more frequently used 
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than acknowledged. Blodget was neither precise in the ob- 
jects of his research, nor distinct in his design, nor discrimi- 
nating in the selection of topicks appropriate for such work. 
Much that be inserts belongs to general history rather than 
to statisticks. A considerable portion of his volume is made 
up of chronological details. He republishes the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and treats of the policy pursued 
by former legislatures of the Union, with an asperity of cen- 
sure, and of that, which future ought to pursue in a style* of 
authority, not calculated either to win favour or excite con- 
viction. Blodget's mind was bold, ardent, original, and 
speculative. In the latter period of bis life, when his book 
was published, he was an observer of the scenes which 
passed, rather than an actor in them. His book partakes 
of the character of a mind so constituted and so circum- 
stanced. He has the merit, and it is no small one, of hav- 
ing been the first in this country to enter on this field of 
authorship. And although his work may be superceded by 
those of recent date, and by those framed under happier 
auspices, yet his merit ought not to be wholly passed in si- 
lence. Those who follow the track he first took, must in- 
evitably derive some aid from his mistakes, as well as from 
his example. A passing recollection seems to be clue to 
one who first undertook to explore, and first made a loca- 
tion in apart of science, which before, was in this country, 
little else than a wilderness. 

The work of Mr. Pitkin was commenced and prosecuted 
under circumstances in every respect auspicious. A mem- 
ber of congress, engaged in the active debates of the time, 
realizing, from his situation, what was necessary to|be known, 
and from his official station not only enabled to seek, but 
often to command information from the departments of State, 
in forms the most favourable to his pursuits, it is to be ex- 
pected that his work should possess all the accuracy of de- 
tail and precision of object, that the relation in which he 
stood to the country, enabled him to attain. And there can 
be no doubt, that he has availed himself of the advantageous 
circumstances in which he was placed, with a zeal, an in- 
dustry, and intelligence, as exemplary, as it is in relation to 
such a work for the purposes of confidence and utility, 
indispensable. 

The branches of the art of political arithmefick includes 
the population, the wealth, and all the circumstances which 
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constitute the strength of a nation. These depend upon 
its general relations, and upon the particular turn which has 
been given to its industry and ingenuity. Those, who 
first engaged in the study of the principles of this art in 
Europe, proceeded, for the most part, on general reason- 
ings, founded on very limited and often imaginary grounds ; 
little better than guessing from a few scanty particulars at 
the general conclusions, after which they sought. Of late, 
however, in the principal states in Europe, and since the 
adoption of the federal constitution, in the United States, 
the publicity, which has been given to the laws and opera- 
tions of government, and its acts being often expressly fram- 
ed so as to enlarge information on such topicks, a facility 
has been given to these researches, which leaves little to 
wish, at least, so far as relates to a knowledge of the extent 
of population, and to the results of the external commerce, 
and the relations of the publick revenue and debt. In this 
country, until within a very few years, manufactures have 
scarcely had an importance, sufficient to attract the atten- 
tion of the politician. And agriculture, notwithstanding it 
is the predominating interest in the nation, has escaped, al- 
most wholly both the patronage and the consideration of 
government. 

There are two general points of view, by which it is natu- 
ral that all statistical researches relative to this country 
should be regulated. The state of these relations, antece- 
dent and subsequent to the declaration of independence. 
Antecedent to our revolution, nothing satisfactory is known 
of the state of our agriculture. And whatever has come 
down to us of the state of our manufactures, is loose, gene- 
ral, and uncertain. Some formal reports of the board of 
trade and plantations indeed exist, relative to the interfe- 
rence,with the right of supplying the colonies with manufac- 
tures, which the mother country claimed, and which it was 
apprehended, the spirit and direction of colonial industry 
jeopardised. But these reports were all necessarily imper- 
fect. All classes of the people in the colonies were inter- 
ested to conceal, as far as possible, from the scrutinising 
eye of British jealousy, both the number and extent of that 
rising interest. And the sleeping activity and " perpetual 
sitting vacation of the board of trade," were ill qualified to 
discover, at three thousand miles distance, the fallacies by 
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which interest anxiously concealed its greatness and pros- 
perity. On many points, and relative to whole colonies, 
they confess their want of information. As to the rest, 
their reports contain nothing more than general statements 
and results, calculated to lull the apprehensions of their 
own capitalists, rather than to disclose the actual state of 
American industry. 

Of the commercial state of the colonies, it would be natu- 
ral to expect more precise and numerous documents. Yet 
even here, there is nothing to satisfy any great scrupulous- 
ness of research, and liltle to gratify even mere curiosity. 
Hutchinson, Franklin, Wynne, Sheffieild, and some others, 
in general works, have made a few statements and inferen- 
ces on the subject. The real condition of the commerce 
of the colonies, however, is not to be gathered from their 
accounts, or from any that exist, with satisfactory precision. 
The extent and the scattered nature of settlements on our 
sea-coasts, gave great facilities to evasions of the laws of reve- 
nue and trade. The general opinion also, which prevailed 
on this side of the Atlantick, concerning the innocency of 
those attempts to counteract the exercise by the parent 
state, of so doubtful a right, and so odious a power as those 
laws were considered, combined with the connivance, to say 
the least of custom-house officers, for the most part under 
the influence of similar sentiments and interests, rendered 
all the documents derived from that source in America, 
little more than the shadows of the reality. And as to the 
custom-house regulations in Great Britain, and the depend- 
ence which may be placed upon their statements on this 
subject, some idea may be formed, from what one of their 
most laborious historians * has said of Barbadoes, Virginia, 
and Maryland, which he stiles, " the best affected of the 
colonies." " Considering them" (the acts of navigation) 
"either as inconsistent with their privileges, or destructive 
of their infant commerce, they hesitated to obey, or eluded 
their provisions. And they trafficked without restraint, 
wherever hope of gain directed their navigators." From 
such, and other causes, the commerce of the colonies at all 
times, exceeded greatly what those documents indicated : 

'■■ Chalmers' Annals of the United Colonies, v. 1. p. 313. 
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and to a degree, at this time probably, as little imagined as 
it is difficult to be ascertained. 

The labours of Mr. Pitkin have greatly facilitated inqui- 
ries on this head. The best information derived from the 
books of the British custom-house, and from our early wri- 
ters, relative to the state of commerce and population, dur- . 
ing the colonial period, he has collected ancl arranged. 
Little more can be expected on this topick than he has 
attained. 

Touching the colonial policy of Great Britain, it is not, 
perhaps, quite correct to say, as Mr. Pitkin does, that 
" the policy of Great Britain has always been to secure to 
herself the carriage of the produce of her colonies, to mo- 
nopolise their raw materials, and to furnish the colonists 
with all the manufactures, or other imported articles they 
consume." During the first half century, after the earliest 
settlement, and until the time of Cromwell, " all the colo- 
nies* had been indulged in a free and open trade to and 
from all parts of the world, unless the privileges granted to 
the East India Company made an exception." The date 
of that policy is also somewhat anteriour to the year 1660 ; 
the period Mr. Pitkin assigns to it. The act of navigation 
of that year was not the root of that policy. It was Crom- 
well and his republican coadjutors, who seem first to have 
had a true sense of the importance of the colonies ; and 
framed, in 1652, the famous act of navigation, prohibiting the 
plantations from receiving or exporting any European com- 
modities, except in English ships, navigated by English- 
men.! It is true that Chalmers, in his political annals of the 
United Colonies, (b.l.c h. v.) attempts to wrest from Crom- 
well and the republican parliament, the praise of being the 
authors of that policy ; maintaining that it originated with 
Charles the first, and citing the instructions given by that 
monarch to Berkley, on his being appointed, in 1639, gov- 
ernour of Virginia. But the principles inserted in a solitary 
commission, are scarcely to be dignified with the character 
given to them by Chalmers, as being " a prodigious change 
in colonial policy." Whatever were their motives, and 

* See Hutchinson's History of Massachusetts, 1. v. p. 178. 
f See Humes' History of England, 7. vol. p. 212 ; and Hutchinson's 
History of Massachusetts, 1. v. p. 178. 
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probably these were no higher, than to disgust and to pave 
the way for hostilities with the Dutch, it was to the long 

f)arliament, that Great Britain is indebted for the first regu- 
ar plan and execution, of her late so much boasted colonial 
system. Their outline was filled up, and attempted to be 
perfected at the Restoration. Great inconveniences resulted 
to colonial commerce, from the attempt to carry it into 
effect, and its success was at no time complete. 

With respect to the state of our commerce, subsequent 
to the American Revolution, and of that of agriculture and 
manufactures, so far as they are connected with it, the 
work before us contains every thing the statist has a right 
to expect, in the present situation of our country. The work 
also is the more valuable, and its author deserves the higher 
credit, inasmuch as it is almost wholly documentary. His 
study seems to have been to furnish facta and evidence, to 
serve as foundations of reasoning for others. He indulges 
in no theories. He no where dilates, for the sake of draw- 
ing out his work into a longer thread, than the texture of his 
subject requires. All is correct, precise, and to the degree 
which is attainable, satisfactory. It is difficult to find in 
any country, a work on such a topick, so purely and strictly 
elementary. And although on this account, it can hardly 
expect to have an extensive, popular, circulation ; yet we 
are mistaken indeed, if the author do not acquire for him- 
self a higher and more desirable praise, that which follows 
laborious exertion, usefully and successfully applied to the 
elucidation of the most important concerns of a nation. 

It may be expected that we should say something of the 
particular topicks on which the work touches, in order 
that our general readers may know what they may expect 
to find, should they have occasion to seek any of the infor- 
mation which it contains. 

It treats then of our Exports, considered under the rela- 
tions of the produce of the sea, of the forest, of agriculture, 
and of manufactures. Each branch of export is arranged 
and considered under distinct heads ; the value and quan- 
tity of each article is separately stated, so far as was prac- 
ticable, at every annual period since the adoption of the 
federal constitution, accompanied by comparative views of 
the value and quantity of each product at different periods 
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The export of foreign produce, its quantity, value, and the 
effect, which at different periods was occasioned by our neu- 
trality, and by the system of commercial restriction and 
war, is distinctly discussed. 

Under the head of our Imports, the amount of that 
branch of our trade, its quantity and value, with the diffe- 
rent parts of the world, particularly with Great Britain, 
France, China, and the East Indies, are stated ; the exports 
and imports in different years are compared, and the amount of 
articles imported and consumed, estimated from official 
data. 

The history of our publick debt is also given, from its com- 
mencement to the beginning of the year 1815. The state 
of the United States' sinking funds, the amount and terms 
of recent loans united with a sketch, also from official docu- 
mentSjOf the publick debt and sinking fund of Great Britain. 

Our revenues also are traced in all their relations, whether 
of customs or internal taxes. All the valuations which have 
been made of lands and houses, under the provisions of the 
different direct taxes, are stated and compared. The 
amount,after proceeds of the publick lands, of the post-office, 
and generally the whole account of the receipts and expen 
ditures of the Treasury of the United States, are abstract- 
ed, and presented in a form the most luminous and con- 
densed. 

To these are added statements of our tonnage, both that 
employed in foreign and domestick trade ; its gradual and 
relative increase, at the present and at former periods ; and 
compared with that of other nations. The whole illustrat- 
ed by numerous and minute tables : all of authentic!? cha- 
racter, and most of them having the stamp of official au- 
thority. 

On all these points, the work contains a completeness of 
information, highly important and satisfactory, and not less 
honourable to the laborious fidelity, and discriminating in- 
telligence of the author, than it will be useful and creditable 
to the country. 

Mr. Pitkin has well performed the task he undertook. It 
now remains for the publick to decide, whether this labori- 
ous exertion, in its service, shall meet with the patronage 
and encouragement, it so justly merits. 



